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A RUSSIAN NOVELIST'S ESTIMATE OF THE 
RUSSIAN INTELLECTUAL 

The future of Russia, perhaps more than that of any other 
nation engaged in the great European War, is causing much 
speculation on the part of political students. What will 
be her position among the world powers if the Allies win, or 
what changes will there be, if any, in her present position if 
Germany wins ? But more important than her future position 
is the question as to what changes the war will bring in her 
internal political, social, and industrial conditions. With the 
possible exception of Turkey, Russia is the only one of the 
warring nations whose government is purely autocratic. It is 
true that a step has been made toward obtaining a more repre- 
sentative form of government. The organization of the Duma 
in 1905 was looked upon as a great success for those desiring 
popular representation, but subsequent events show that the 
government to-day is just as highly autocratic as it was during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. The Czar is still supreme 
in Russia. With the assistance of a highly developed bureau- 
cracy he rules absolutely and without any check — except his 
conscience. 

The political life of Russia has always been a troubled one, 
but more particularly so during the past hundred years. With 
the gradual awakening of the intellectual class of the people by 
the introduction of the liberal ideas of foreign thinkers has 
come a desire for a democratic form of government. The result 
has been revolution succeeding revolution. The intolerable 
political conditions, the ignorance of the masses of the people, 
and Russia's backward industrial development, combined with 
the small hope of securing relief from the government, have 
been responsible for many of the revolutions. Other revo- 
lutions, too, have been narrowly averted by appeals to national 
patriotism, or by grudging concessions from the imperial ruler. 
Many of Russia's wars, it has been said, have been waged by 
Russia for no other reason than to distract the minds of the 
people from their own oppression. It has even been authori- 
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tatively stated that the Russo-Japanese War, though apparently 
ending disastrously for the Russian government, really prolonged 
the life of the present monarchy. On the other hand, the people 
have often been quieted by concessions to popular demands, 
though until very recent date these concessions have been of 
little political significance. The only concession of much im- 
portance was the granting of a form of national representation, 
just after the revolution of 1905 by a manifesto of the 17th of 
October of that year. Much good was expected to follow the 
creation of the Duma, which was considered at the time 
a step towards a more democratic government, but the 
hopes of the people in the dawn of a brighter political era 
have proved groundless. Considering the remarkable advance of 
representative government in other countries during the past one 
hundred years, Russia's political conditions to-day are even 
worse than in the first half of the nineteenth century. The 
people are still clamoring for popular government; they are 
demanding a voice in the affairs of government. No doubt the 
European War came just at a time when their clamorings were 
ready to burst forth stronger than ever and with more resistless 
power. A war abroad, perhaps, has saved a revolution at home. 
Or has it merely postponed the inevitable? 

With such a great expanse of territory, with powerful natural 
resources, with such a vast reservoir of potential energy, one is 
inclined to wonder why it is that Russia is so far behind other 
nations in every way ; more especially, why it is that in modern 
times when liberal ideas of government seem to have achieved 
such force, that political conditions in Russia are hardly better 
than they were a hundred years ago? It has remained for a 
Russian himself, perhaps the world's greatest novelist, Ivan 
Turgenev, in a series of remarkably constructed novels, to give 
us the clearest and deepest analysis of the intellectual Russian 
mind. Turgenev wrote of the intellectual man of 1840 and after, 
but his estimates apply just as well to the educated man of 
Russia of to-day, and are just as accurate now as they were then. 
A few words as to Turgenev himself. 

Ivan Turgenev was born at Orel, Russia, in 1818, and died at 
Bourgival, near Paris, on the 4th of September, 1883. He 
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therefore lived through one of the many "storm and stress 
periods" of Russian history. Born of a well-to-do land-owning 
and serf-owning family, he was enabled to receive an excellent 
education both at home and in foreign universities. He did not 
begin literary work in earnest until about 1840, when his first 
novel of any length, Rudin, was published. Its appearance 
immediately stamped him as one of the world's greatest 
novelists. This novel was followed by others, all wonderful 
studies in human nature and showing a deep insight into the 
conditions of Russia's social life and of her politics. Turgenev 
was a broad-minded liberal, and as editor of a political paper did 
much towards awakening the elite of Russian society to a true 
knowledge of their weaknesses and their failures. Though 
Turgenev ranks at the top as a novelist, he has also been 
acknowledged as one of the foremost of Russian political stu- 
dents and prophets. Here I want to call attention merely to his 
estimates of the character of the intellectual Russian. 

The conflicting conditions of the people of Russia — on the one 
hand an arrogant aristocracy, and on the other millions of human 
beings living in squalor and misery — have been instrumental in 
producing a type of literature peculiar to that country, and best 
exemplified in the novels of Tolstoy, Gontcharov, and Turgenev. 
As a novelist Turgenev is probably the greatest, and it is in two 
of his novels — Rudin and On the Eve — that we have the best 
results of his studies of Russian life. In these novels one 
comes across the best variation of the theme that each Russian 
writer of the last century was concerned with : the intelligent 
man in Russia is useless and incapable of practical activity. But 
before proceeding with a discussion of these two novels it is 
necessary to give a brief exposition of the divisions of Russian 
society, and the place of the intellectual man in that society. 

Roughly the people may be classified into three divisions. The 
first great division consists of the nobles and their descendants. 
This is the ruling class, and the bureaucracy is largely, in fact, 
almost entirely, composed of members of this class. In this 
division might also be included some of the great landowners, 
other than descendants of the nobles. Next comes the class of 
the small landowners, the merchants, the artisans. As a third 
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class there are the great mass of the peasants, descendants of the 
serfs, who were freed by the manifesto of 1861. The intellectual 
man of Russia, as a rule, comes from the second class. Often 
highly educated at home or abroad, filled with liberal ideal of 
government, yet shut out from a participation in governmental 
affairs, he has spent his life in dreaming of what ought to be. 
"Their spirits soared high; their ideas were astonishingly radical 
for the period ; but physically they were compelled to live in an 
atmosphere saturated with the ignorance of the people and the 
arbitrary brutality of the government." The result of their 
anomalous position upon the characters of these men is thus 
described: "The impossibility of realizing the dreamed-of ideal, 
of giving oneself to some practical task, led the elite of the time 
to develop themselves on one side only, at the cost of stultifying 
the will. This mixture of culture and deficient will-power is 
characteristic of the Russian 'intellectual.' The type of 'intel- 
lectual' without a will fills the literature of the first half of the 
nineteenth century. As the novel occupied the place of honor 
in this literature, the heroes of the most remarkable novels of 
this period are merely so many variants of the same type." 

The great writers of Russia were all, during the period 
between 1825 and the present time, political writers of one sort 
or another. Liberty, political liberty, was the theme of all her 
poets, from the national poets Pushkin and Lermontov down to 
the humblest sonneteer. And ' the great novelists — Russia's 
greatest novelists of this age, Tolstoy, Gontcharov, Turgenev — 
made the downfall of aristocracy and bureaucracy, and faith 
and hope in a better political era the theme of all their novels. 
Each of these writers looked earnestly forward to a time when 
Russia should free herself from the age-old autocratic govern- 
ment, and when every man should have a voice in the affairs of 
government. Each of them— none knew better — was acutely 
aware of the intolerable conditions of the poorer classes — of the 
peasants, who were freed by the edict of 1861, and whose con- 
dition since then had hardly been improved. In the minds of 
these writers there was no country where reform was more 
needed, or where there was as little likelihood that true re- 
formers — men capable of accomplishing things, of leading 
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other men, and of securing and building up a stable democratic 
government — would arise. These writers had faith in Russia ; 
they believed in her ultimate attainment of political, industrial, 
and social liberty. But notwithstanding their faith in Russia, 
they had little faith in the men of their age. The intelligent 
men of the latter half of the nineteenth century, students of po- 
litical economy and of sociology, preachers, socialists, dreamers, 
artists, philosophers, are characterized by Turgenev as "either 
small fry, nibblers, Hamlets on a small scale, self-absorbed, or 
idle babblers, and wooden sticks. Or else they are like this: 
they study themselves to the most shameful detail, and are 
forever feeling the pulse of every sensation and reporting to 
themselves." These men realized the intolerable conditions, 
the need of reconstruction, of reform; they knew what they 
wanted, but they were powerless to accomplish anything. The 
cry of the great novelist, "When will men be born among us?" 
was the cry of the deep thinkers of Turgenev's age. 

Without considering Turgeney's rank merely as a novelist, it 
can be said of him that of all the writers of his age he was the 
deepest and clearest student of the intellectual Russian. Com- 
bine with this his keen perception of the political and social con- 
ditions of the people around him, and he becomes the most 
accurate political prophet of Russia. His knowledge of the 
intellectual Russian is summed up in his novel Rudin; in On 
the Eve he has shown his lack of faith in the Russian man, and 
turned to a foreigner for his ideal of the man who is to gain 
political liberty for the Russians. 

Dmitri Rudin, the hero of the novel of the same name, is 
the typical intellectual Russian of the period of 1840 and after. 
His early life is not important, except that he was the only son 
of a mother who idolized him. His education was received at 
Russian schools and from foreign universities, where he amassed 
a great store of information on many different subjects. At 
school he was for a time the leader — in words — of his friends. 
They loved to gather around him and to listen to his discourses. 
Leaving college he accepted a position in the government 
service. Later he became the patron of a wealthy prince, and 
then of the widow, Darya Alexyevna, It is there that we first 
meet him. 
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Rudin is a brilliant man; his knowledge is diversified, he is 
an eloquent, irresistible debater, and he can talk interestingly on 
most subjects. Full of enthusiasm, prepared at all times to talk 
convincingly on subjects dear to his friends, ready to give advice 
and to analyse the emotions of himself and of others, he attracts the 
attention of everyone when he enters a room and begins to speak. 
His brilliant speech, his warm enthusiasm, his apparent sincerity 
impress his listeners with the fact that a powerful man is in 
their midst. But later this opinion is changed. At college the 
friends who listened so attentively to Rudin and who received 
inspiration from him, in turn became his enemies. Later in 
his life his patrons turned from him in the same manner, and 
his admirers ceased to admire. What caused the changes ? 

The trouble with Rudin was that at heart he was as cold as 
ice. "He was a giant in words, and a pigmy in deeds." The 
enthusiasm of which he was so full springs altogether from the 
head. Thus he is capable for a time of impressing and of in- 
spiring others, but only until they discover his great weakness : 
his inability to accomplish anything himself. This is clearly 
shown in the peasant student Bassitoff's admiration for Rudin, 
and in the attitude of Natalya towards him. 

The supreme test comes to Rudin in the love of Natalya. A 
girl of seventeen, having lived in a secluded manner all her 
life, Natalya is completely fascinated by the advent of Rudin 
with his enthusiasm, his eloquence, his fine words. She listens 
to his discourses on politics, on literature, and on social problems 
as one charmed. Rudin plans his future, telling her of the many 
things he will do. He even sketches in many of the details. 
Natalya catches his enthusiasm, becomes interested in his future 
and the things he intends to accomplish, and before long is 
deeply in love with him. But her mother, Darya Alexyevna, 
learns of her daughter's love, and forbids her seeing Rudin again. 
Natalya knowing this arranges to meet Rudin in a secluded 
place. Her purpose is to fly with him : remembering his pro- 
fessions of love, she never dreams he will not take her with him. 
They meet. She tells him of her mother's objection to him, and 
declares that she loves him and will go with him anywhere. And 
what does Rudin say ? 
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"There is no hope; we must submit." 

And that expression sums up his character, shows clearly his 
weakness. He was all eloquent phrases, learned discourses, with 
much talk about what should be done, and what he would accom- 
plish; but when it came to actions, he was helpless. And that 
was the trouble with the intellectual man of Turgenev's time. 

In Rudin Turgenev represents Russia in the girl Natalya. 
To his mind his country was young, just awakening, eager for a 
leader. Natalya's ready acceptance of Rudin with his shallow- 
ness and his weakness, his enthusiasm and eloquence, and her 
complete disavowal of him when she realizes his helplessness 
where action is demanded, typifies Russia — her need and the 
men to whom she has turned for help, and who have proved 
themselves unequal to the task of working out her salvation. 

In On the Eve Turgenev again represents his country 
by a young girl, Elena, one of the few beautiful woman char- 
acters of fiction. Like Natalya, Elena is imaginative, ideal- 
istic, eagerly looking out upon the unknown, and full of a 
serious courage. But unlike Natalya her life has not been 
entirely secluded. She has two friends — two lovers — Bersenyev 
the student, and Shubin the artist. These two men are close 
friends, even though they love the same girl. They have loved 
her a long while. Bersenyev is a philosopher, and altogether 
interested in philosophical problems. Shubin is a sculptor, full 
of poetry, of life, of playful moods, and of petulance. Of the 
two Elena prefers Bersenyev, because to her his aims seem 
loftier and his purposes more useful than those of Shubin. 

And then there comes a change. A Bulgarian, Insarov, a 
college friend of Bersenyev's, is introduced to Elena. Insarov 
is in Russia in the interest of Bulgaria. His whole heart is 
filled with a desire to gain freedom for his country; every 
moment of his time is spent in furthering that desire. Elena 
becomes interested in Insarov's plans and purposes. What, 
thinks she, can be nobler than such love for one's country, such 
devotion to a cause? Surely, she exclaims, here is a man 
whom I can trust to do things. Shubin and Bersenyev no longer 
interest her; she has met a man who appeals infinitely more to 
her heart. From the moment she sees him she acknowledges 
him as her leader; and she soon is in love with him 
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The difficulties surrounding their courtship are even greater 
than those confronting Natalya and Rudin. But neither Insarov 
nor Elena falters for a moment. When Insarov tells Elena he 
will marry her, but that they must leave at once for Bulgaria, the 
girl is overjoyed, although the step means separation from her 
people. Such action by Insarov simply proves him a man of 
action, not of words like Rudin. And her faith and trust in 
Insarov is not misplaced. Owing to sickness Insarov is pre- 
vented from ever reaching Bulgaria, but he dies in an attempt 
to further the cause of his country's liberty. 

These two books are remarkable in their similarity. In each 
Russia is represented by a young girl: in the one by Natalya, 
and in the other by Elena. Each girl was earnestly seeking a 
man of purpose, of power, who would not only talk but act. 
Natalya thought she had found such a man in Rudin — the intel- 
lectual ; but she soon discovered that her first estimate of him was 
altogether wrong, that in fact he was weak and helpless to ac- 
complish the things he urged others and himself, too, to accom- 
plish. Elena discarded Bersenyev the student, and Shubin of 
the artistic temperament, and turned to Insarov — a foreigner, 
yet a man with the noblest ideals and sincerest purposes. And 
Insarov measured up to her estimate of him. 

What is Turgenev seeking to show in these two novels ? Pri- 
marily his distrust of his country's weakness. He knew only too 
well the shallowness and ineffectiveness of the intellectual Rus- 
sian ; and he knew that a different, an altogether new type of man, 
would have to be developed before many changes for the better 
could be brought about in his country. And that is the reason he 
makes the hero of On the Eve a Bulgarian — a foreigner.* 

Russia, says Turgenev, is on the eve of an awakening; and 
when she does awake, when a portion of her vast potential 
energy is set free, she will astonish the other nations by the 
rapidity of her progress. Doubtless the Great War may mean the 
dawning of that brighter era for Russia which the great novelist 
looked forward to with such prophetic vision. 

H. St. George Tucker. 
Raleigh, N. C. 

*Note. — I might mention here that many of the industrial improvements 
of Russia are attributed to the energy of the German element of the popu- 
lation. It may be interesting, too, to note that the conqueror of Premszyl is 
a Bulgarian — General Dimitrieff. 



